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ABSTRACT 


Accounts of single combat between heroic figures feature prominently in 
descriptions of battle that can be found in the works of historians of the middle 
and late periods of Byzantine history. This article investigates the characteristics of 
single combat in Byzantine historiography and examines how different authors 
used descriptions of single combat to promote their agenda and praise the military 
virtues of their heroes. Moreover, it discusses the impact of Homer, Old Testa- 
ment, Byzantine epic and Western European ideals on the concept and 
descriptions of duelling in Byzantium. 


Introduction 


The study of accounts of single combat between prominent military 
figures provides significant information about Byzantine concepts of valour 
and contributes to a better understanding of the descriptions of battle that 
can be found in the works of Byzantine historians. Despite its importance, 
the discussion of single combat in Byzantium has not attracted significant 
attention in modern scholarship. 

The increasing appearance of descriptions of single combat in the 10th 
century is the result of military and social developments. The stabilisation 
of the eastern frontier and the victories against the Arabs enabled military 
families, who were based in Anatolia, to accumulate wealth and increase 
their influence. Their members developed an aristocratic consciousness 
which intensively promoted military glory. By recording their military 
exploits, the leaders of these families promoted their own interests.! This 
influenced the historiography of the period and consequently many 
accounts of battle are dominated by descriptions of the military exploits of 


! See Cheynet 2000. 
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aristocratic generals who risked their lives fighting against overwhelming 
odds and engaged in single combat.” 

Warfare features prominently in the works of the major historians of 
the 6th and 7th centuries, namely Prokopios, Agathias and Theophylaktos 
of Simmokata. However, their battle accounts do not focus on descriptions 
of single combat. The period from the seventh to the mid-tenth century 
saw the decline of historical works dominated by military events. This is 
attributed to the scarcity of sources, to the long period of Arab domi- 
nation, and expansion at the expense of Byzantium. Patrons of historical 
works did not wish to commission narratives of defeats, and audiences had 
little interest in such texts? The only single combat which is mentioned by 
the sources of the period is the duel between the emperor Herakleios 
(610-641) and the Persian general Rhazates in Nineveh in 626.4 


Leo the Deacon 


The increasing importance of valour on the battlefield is reflected in the 
History of Leo the Deacon, which covers the period 959-989 and was 
compiled in the last years of the 10th century. Leo emphasises the heroic 
representation of prominent soldiers and presents history as a purely male 
affair which unfolded on the battlefield.” He extols the military achieve- 
ments of the soldier-emperors and protagonists of his work, Nikephoros II 
Phokas (963-969) and John I Tzimiskis (969-976). Praising Nikephoros 
Is martial virtues, Leo writes that he led by example and ‘always used to 
fight in an extraordinary fashion in the van of the army, ready to meet any 
danger that came his way and ward it off valiantly.’ He was also ‘nurtured 
on warfare since his youth and was seen to be fearsome in exploits both in 
battle formation and in combat.” Similarly, he remarks about Tzimiskes: 


^ Kazhdan and Constable 1982:110-11; Markopoulos 2009; Kazhdan 1984; 
Kazhdan and Franklin 1984:39. 

? Whitby 1992:72-73; Cameron 1992:84-85. 

^ Theophanes, Chronographia (p. 318 ed. De Boor); Mango and Scott 1997:449; 
Patriarch Nikephoros, Short History, (p. 60 ed. Mango); Kaegi 2003:167; Trombley 
2002:246-47. 

? Kazhdan 2006:278-82; Markopoulos 2000. Ljubarski 1992:184 remarks that a 
significant change occurred in the work of Theophanes Continuatus in which 
action focuses on the main hero who, unlike in the previous period, becomes the 
centre of the story. 

ê Leo the Deacon, Historiae (p. 29-30, 44 ed. Hase); Talbot and Sullivan 2005:82, 
94. 
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He had a heroic, fearless and imperturbable spirit, which displayed 
supernatural courage in such a small frame. He was not afraid of 
attacking singled-handed an entire enemy contingent and after 
killing large numbers he would return again with great speed, 
unscathed, to his close formation.’ 


These comments are general remarks praising the martial virtues of 
emperors and do not refer to specific heroic acts performed on the battle- 
field. Instead, they are reminiscent of imperial panegyric. Indeed, it is likely 
that Leo drew material from an imperial panegyric for John Tzimiskes, 
while the sixth-century historian Agathias was the model for Phokas’ 
portrayal. 

In his accounts of battle Leo the Deacon portrays Nikephoros II and 
John I as resourceful commanders, who used their military experience and 
cunning to achieve victories. They do not seem to have engaged in hand- 
to-hand combat. This is in line with traditional Byzantine notions of 
generalship, which dictated that the general should stay away from the 
action.? Furthermore, many of the accounts of battle provided by Leo are 
compatible with the directives that can be found in contemporary military 
treatises, such as the De Velitatione (On Skirmishing), which was compiled 
from notes written by Nikephoros Phokas.' 

Nevertheless, in his account of the conflict between the Byzantines and 
the Kievan Rus in 971, Leo the Deacon reports a significant number of 
duels.'' He relates that during a battle against Rus raiders, the patrikios 
Peter fought an organised duel with the enemy commander, who rode out 
on the battlefield and challenged anyone who wished to fight him. As Leo 
writes, ‘Peter, filled with inconceivable valour and spirit, impetuously 
urged his horse on with his spurs, and, after brandishing his spear mightily, 
thrust it with both hands into the Scythian's chest At a battle which 
was fought in Arkadioupolis, the Byzantine general Bardas Skleros was 
struck on his helmet by a Rus soldier. The Rus managed to avoid being 
struck with the sword by Bardas' brother Constantine. However, his horse 
was killed. The Rus soldier fell down and Constantine Bardas killed him." 
Describing another battle against the Rus, Leo relates that Anemas, who 


7 Leo the Deacon, Historiae (p. 96 ed. Hase); Talbot and Sullivan 2005:146. 

? Morris 1994:209; Hunger 1978:1.368-70. 

? Taktika of Leo VI (14.99-100 ed. Dennis). 

10 See Talbot and Sullivan 2005:41-45; McGeer 1995:348-54. 

' See Stephenson 2000:51-55. For the sources Leo the Deacon used for this 
campaign, see Kaldellis 2013. 

12 Leo the Deacon, Historiae (p. 107-08 ed. Hase); Talbot and Sullivan 2005:158. 
P? Leo the Deacon, Historiae (p. 109 ed. Hase); Talbot and Sullivan 2005:159. 
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was a soldier of the imperial retinue, caught sight of Ikmor, second in 
command of the Rus. As Leo writes: 


Anemas was incited by his innate prowess, and drew his sword 
which was hanging at his side and turned his horse, and goaded it 
with his spurs and headed toward Ikmor. And he overtook him 
and struck him in the neck; and the Scythian’s head and right arm 
were severed and dashed to the ground. As he fell, a cry mingled 
with lamentation arose from the Scythians; and the Romans 
attacked them." 


In the aforementioned accounts of single combat, Leo the Deacon 
emphasises the physical strength of the enemy soldiers. The commander 
killed by Peter was described as an ‘enormous man, who was securely 
protected by armour.’ The Rus who was killed by Constantine Skleros 
‘boasted of his courage and the size of his body. Ikmor was ‘a huge and 
vigorous man, who was frenziedly attacking with a company of infantry 
following him and killing large numbers of Romans.’ '° By emphasising the 
bodily strength and large size of the Rus soldiers, Leo the Deacon wishes to 
stress the valour of the Byzantine soldiers who defeat enemies worthy of 
respect, and make their successes look more impressive. In addition, Leo 
the Deacon displays remarkable respect towards Rus soldiers and 
comments that they never give up fighting and when they lose hope of 
safety, they prefer to take their own lives.'’ The appreciation of the enemy 
is characteristic of works that focus on the heroic deeds of their 
protagonists. Since military ability was regarded as an esteemed virtue, it 
was possible for enemies from foreign cultures to be respected for their 
martial skills. These descriptions of duels reflect the values and interest of 
the provincial élite, as well as changes in the depiction of military activities 
in Byzantine literature which are in accordance with the demands of the 
fighting men and the social élite.’ Moreover, it is probable that the epic 
heroisation of his protagonists is inspired by Homer. Leo frequently cites 
Homer in his work, and it has been suggested that his emphasis on heroic 
individualism as well as his accounts of sieges are reminiscent of Homer's 
account of the siege of Troy. 


14 Leo the Deacon, Historiae (p. 149 ed. Hase); Talbot and Sullivan 2005:193. 
* Leo the Deacon, Historiae (p. 109 ed. Hase); Talbot and Sullivan 2005:159. 
16 Leo the Deacon, Historiae (p. 149 ed. Hase); Talbot and Sullivan 2005:193. 
17 Leo the Deacon, Historiae (p.152 ed. Hase); Talbot and Sullivan 2005:195. 
'* Haldon 1999:244. 

? Markopoulos 2000:488. 
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John Skylitzes 


The Synopsis of Byzantine History by John Skylitzes covers the period 811- 
1057 and was compiled towards the end of the 11th century. The most 
interesting duel that can be found in Skylitzes is between the generals and 
leading members of the Byzantine military aristocracy, Bardas Phokas and 
Bardas Skleros, in the battle of Halys in Anatolia in 979. Shortly after the 
accession of the emperor Basil II (976-1025), Bardas Skleros launched a 
large-scale revolt in Anatolia. To counter Skleros, the government of Basil 
II recalled Bardas Phokas, who had previously revolted against John I 
Tzimiskes, from exile and sent him against Skleros.” According to 
Skylitzes, seeing that his army was retreating, Phokas, ‘judging a glorious 
death to be preferable to an ignoble and shameful life’, cut his way through 
the enemy ranks and reached Skleros. Skylitzes adds that none of his 
soldiers came to Skleros’ aid, for they preferred the matter to be decided 
by a contest between the commanders, and they thought that ‘it would be 
a magnificent and astounding sight for the beholders, two men of 
courageous and valiant heart locked in single combat with each other. 
Skylitzes relates that when the two generals were engaged in hand-to-hand 
fighting: 


Skleros struck Phokas’ horse with his sword, cutting off the right 
ear together with the bridle, but Phokas struck him on the head 
with his mace, forcing him down onto the neck of the horse with 
the strength of the blow. Phokas spurred his horse on and, cutting 
through the ranks of the enemy, got away. 


Eventually, seeing that their leader was seriously injured, Skleros’ soldiers 
retreated and their leader fled to Bagdad.”! 

It has been argued that Skylitzes relied on a pro-Skleros source to 
describe this duel. It is also likely that he used an account that contained 
pro-Phokas material. However, he modified it by using his own vocabu- 
lary.” Regardless of the sources used by Skylitzes, the portrayal of Bardas 
Phokas as a heroic figure in a source that was favourable to Skleros would 
aim at showing that the latter was defeated by a formidable enemy of 
equal status and military prestige. Skylitzes relates that upon hearing that 
Bardas Phokas was sent against him, Skleros allegedly thought that for the 


2 Holmes 2005:24 1-98. 
?! Skylitzes, Synopsis Historiarum (p. 276 ed. Thurn); Wortley 2010:309-10. 
? Holmes 2005:270-72. 
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first time he would fight against a true soldier, one who well knew how to 
conduct military operations with courage and skill.” 

The duel between Bardas Skleros and Bardas Phokas is described by 
another important author of the period, Michael Psellos. Unlike Skylitzes, 
Psellos describes the combat between Phokas and Skleros as a formal duel. 
Psellos relates that the two generals rode out before the ranks of their 
armies and fought a single combat by mutual consent. However, Skleros 
‘broke the rules of this kind of fighting’ and prematurely struck Phokas on 
the head. Phokas struck back, but Skleros turned away, ashamed of his 
defeat and aware that he was not a match for his enemy." Psellos’ 
reference to rules should not lead to the conclusion that the duel between 
military leaders was regulated. Most likely, he implies that from his point 
of view Skleros’ conduct contradicted the code of honour and values of 
the military aristocracy. 

Another description of single combat found in Skylitzes is the duel 
between Randolf the Frank and Nikephoros Botaneiates. It was fought in 
the battle of Haides in 1057, where the rebel general and future Emperor 
Isaak I Komnenos (1057-1059) defeated the army of Michael VI (1056- 
1057). According to Skylitzes, although the emperors forces were 
retreating, Randolf, who was a Western European mercenary commander 
loyal to Michael VI, was wandering around among the refugees and the 
pursuers seeking ‘somebody of rank with whom to fight.’ He called out to 
Nikephoros Botaneiates who was passing by. Randolf introduced himself 
to Botaneiates and explained why he had called him. Botaneiates accepted 
the challenge and dealt Randolf a blow with his sword on his shield and 
sliced it in two. Randolf struck Botaneiates on the helmet, but the sword 
did no harm. It seems that the duel was interrupted by Botaneiates’ 
soldiers who rushed to his aid.” Skylitzes’ opening of the duel with the 
phrase ‘they say that in this battle’, indicates that the author considered 
this to be either dubious information, or he derived it from oral sources. 

Skylitzes describes different types of single combat. The duel between 
Bardas Skleros and Bardas Phokas was not planned in advance. It was 
fought in the midst of the battle, when Bardas Phokas realised that his 
troops were losing the battle. It was an attempt to reverse the tide of the 
battle by killing the enemy general. It turned into a battle-decider only 
when the soldiers on both sides preferred the matter to be decided by a 
contest between their leaders. The duel between Randolf and Nikephoros 
Botaneiates was not planned in advance, nor was it fought in the midst of 


3 Skylitzes, Synopis Historiarum (p. 324 ed. Thurn); Wortley 2010:308-09. 
*4 Psellos, Chronographia (1.6.8 ed. Renauld). 
°° Skylitzes, Synopsis Historiarum (p. 495 ed. Thurn); Wortley 2010:461. 
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the battle. It was fought after the outcome of the battle had been 
determined, and its aim was to extol the bravery and heroism of a 
prominent mercenary commander and of a leading Byzantine general and 
future emperor. 

To understand the role of individual combat in Skylitzes’ work it is 
necessary to take into account his aims and his audience. Skylitzes tends to 
provide summary descriptions of battle and it is likely that he abbreviated 
accounts that can be found in the sources he used.”° In his accounts of 
battle Skylitzes usually states only the names of the leading generals and a 
few details regarding the course of the battle. Instead, he devotes more 
space to the description of extraordinary incidents. Such heroic descrip- 
tions of fighting between two generals cannot be seen as reliable sources 
for the reconstruction of historical events. Nonetheless, members of the 
military families, who comprised Skylitzes’ audience, would wish to 
promote themselves through the glorification of the valour of past heroes. 
Many of them belonged to families that were still influential when the 
Synopsis was probably compiled." 


Historians of the Komnenian period 


The promotion of the martial virtues of the military aristocracy is 
amplified in the works of historians of the Komnenian period. The 
accession of Alexios I Komnenos (1081-1118) marked the triumph of the 
military aristocracy and the prevalence of a martial culture in the imperial 
court, which intensively promoted heroic individualism. This is reflected 
in the writings of Nikephoros Bryennios, Anna Komnene and John 
Kinnamos who dedicated large parts of their work to military campaigns 
and heroic achievements of members of the leading aristocratic families. 
The Material for History of Nikephoros Bryennios covers the period 1057- 
1080 and its main focus is the civil conflicts between the aristocratic élite 
in the decade 1070-1080. It has been described as a family chronicle 
which glorifies the military deeds of the leading families of the period, the 
Komnenos and the Doukas families, as well as the author's family, the 
Bryenioi. It is possible that the Material for History was an appeal for the 
restoration to power of the Botaneiates and Doukas families, who ruled 
the empire from 1071 to 1081, or a work of reconciliation praising the 
heroism of great families, while simultaneously supporting Alexios I 


26 Holmes 2005:162. 
27 Holmes 2005:183-202, 217. 
28 Neville 2012:24-28. 
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Komnenos' strong rule.” Nikephoros Bryennios was himself a general and 
married to Alexios I’s daughter Anna. 

Bryennios’ account of the battle of Zompos in 1074, in which the army 
of the Frankish mercenary leader Rousel de Bailleul, who had revolted 
against the emperor Michael VII Doukas (1071-1078), defeated the 
imperial forces, focuses on the heroic deeds of John Doukas and his son 
Andronikos. Bryennios attributes the defeat of the imperial army, which 
was led by John Doukas, to treachery. Doukas’ Western European 
mercenaries joined Roussel, but the rear ranks of his army deserted him. 
Consequently, John Doukas was encircled and taken prisoner. Extolling 
Andronikos Doukas’ heroism, Bryennios states that when he heard that his 
father had been captured, he threw himself into the enemy ranks, trying to 
reach him. He killed many with his sword and received many blows in 
return. He then became uncontrollable and by the time he approached the 
location where John Doukas was kept under guard, Andronikos no longer 
looked like a human being, but like an immortal and immaterial man." It 
has been suggested that Bryennios’ references to John Doukas indicate that 
the author used an autobiographical work of Doukas."! 

Bryennios lengthy description of the battle of Kalovryai in 1078 
emphasises the role of the opposing generals, his father-in-law Alexios 
Komnenos and his grandfather Nikephoros Bryennios as well as the latter's 
brother, John. A group of soldiers of the imperial regiment of the 
Immortals surrounded Nikephoros Bryennios, and one of them inflicted a 
blow on him with his lance. Bryennios drew his sword and split his 
enemy's lance into two and severed his arm.” His brother John also killed 
a lot of enemy soldiers and was surrounded by many Turkish mercenaries 
of the enemy camp. One of them charged at him with his sword and with 
exceeding force. However, John turned around, struck him with his sword, 
severing his arm and forcing him to fall to the ground together with his 
sword." 

The accounts of heroic individualism that can be found in the Alexias 
of Anna Komnene are similar to those of her husband Nikephoros 
Bryennios. Anna relates that in the battle of Veroia, where Alexios 


? Krumbacher 1897:212; Neville 2008:169. 

°° Bryennios, Historiarum libri quattor (p. 171 ed. Gautier). 

3! C£. Neville 2008. Attaleiates, Historia (p. 41-42 ed. Pérez-Martín) attributes 
John Doukas' defeat to his contemptuous behaviour toward Russel and to the fact 
that he ignored Nikephoros Botaneiates' suggestion not to engage in battle. 

32 For the battle of Kalovryai, see Haldon 2001:181-87. 

°3 Bryennios, Historiarum libri quattor (p. 271 ed. Gautier). 

%4 Bryennios, Historiarum libri quattor (p. 279-81 ed. Gautier). 
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Komnenos defeated the army of the rebel Basilakes, a Cappadocian soldier 
in the retinue of Alexios, Goules, saw Baslilakes and struck him on his 
helmet. However, he suffered the same fate as Menelaos when fighting 
Paris, for his sword shattered into three or four pieces and fell from his 
hand.” Praising her father's courage and valour, Anna Komnene remarks 
that Alexios I fought a combat against three Norman soldiers during the 
battle of Dyrrachion in 1081, in which the Normans inflicted a heavy 
defeat on the Byzantines. She relates that three Norman knights charged 
Alexios I with their lances. One of them missed the emperor because his 
horse swerved. The emperor was also able to thrust aside the lance of the 
second knight with his sword and succeeded in severing his arm. The third 
soldier aimed his lance at Alexios I’s face. However, he reacted swiftly and 
avoided the blow. Nonetheless, he was thrown to the ground, while the 
Norman knight passed him.” In another instance, Alexios fought against 
three Petcheneg warriors. Two of them snatched his reins on either side, 
while the third one snatched his right leg. Alexios I cut off one man’s hand, 
raised his sword against the other and with a threatening voice made him 
fall back. He then struck the helmet of the man who was dragging his leg 
and killed him.” 

The heroes of Nikephoros Bryennios and Anna Komnene were able to 
defeat single-handedly a multitude of enemies. Accounts of battle are 
dominated by the description of scenes in which the protagonists were 
faced with overwhelming odds and defeat is glorified. In Kalovryai John 
Bryennios faced a multitude of Turks who begged him to surrender, while 
in Dyrrachion Alexios Komnenos fought a single combat against three 
Normans. As is the case with Leo the Deacon's history, Homer provided 
the literary model through which Nikephoros Bryennios and Anna 
Komnene glorified their heroes. Anna compares the duel between Goules 
and Basilakes to that of Menelaos and Paris in the Iliad, while in his 
description of the pursuit of Nikephoros Basilakes by Alexios I Komnenos, 
Bryennios cites Homer and compares it to the pursuit of Hector by 


Achilles.” 
John Kinnamos and Niketas Choniates 


The work of John Kinnamos, who was a high-ranking official in the court 
of Manuel I Komnenos (1143-1180), covers the period 1118-1176 and 


? Anna Komnene, Alexias (1.8.3. edd. Reinsch and Kambylis). 
3° Anna Komnene, Alexias (1.4.6. edd. Reinsch and Kambylis). 
37 Anna Komnene, Alexias (8.3.9 edd. Reinsch and Kambylis). 
38 Browning 1975:19; Bryennios, Historiarum libri quattor (p. 205 ed. Gautier). 
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focuses on the military exploits of Manuel I Komnenos. The most 
characteristic example extolling Manuel Ts heroic individualism was the 
duel with the Serbian-Hungarian leader Bagyon in the battle of Tara during 
his campaign against the Serbians in 1150. Bagyon, together with a group 
of soldiers, tried to reach the emperor. Using his lance and sword, Manuel I 
received and inflicted many blows and forced those around Bágyon to 
retreat. The emperor then became involved in a duel with Bagyon, whom 
Kinnamos calls a large man of exceptional strength. After a long engage- 
ment, Bagyon inflicted a blow on the emperor with his sword which 
penetrated Manuel I’s helmet and wounded him in the jaw. However, the 
emperor was able to grab the sword from the enemy's hand.” The duel 
between Manuel I and Bágyon is also described by Niketas Choniates, 
whose work covers the period 1118-1207 and complements that of Kin- 
namos. Choniates repeats Kinnamos' account of the duel between Manuel 
I and Bágyon. He remarks that the latter, who was a man of heroic stature 
and brawny arms, struck a blow that shattered the iron screen of the 
helmet that protected the emperor's face and eyes. The emperor, in turn, 
severed Bágyon's arm with his sword.”° 

In his account of the Byzantine expedition to Italy in 1155-1157, 
Kinnamos records another duel. During the siege of by the Byzantines, the 
leader of the Normans, Thomas of Antioch came out of his camp and 
asked for the bravest man to come forward and fight a duel with him. 
According to Kinnamos, Angelo, who was a brave soldier, accepted the 
challenge. Kinnamos describes vividly how Angelo, bearing his armour, 
walked out from the walls and headed towards Thomas of Antioch. 
Kinnamos comments: 


Wonder seized those from both sides who saw men so armed and 
so valiant prepared for combat in that place as if in a stadium. 
When they came near, spurring their horses, they collided with 
lances. Thomas’ lance passing through shield and breastplate, 
pierced up to the skin, but Angelo drove his lance through Thomas' 
shield, where he was raising it above his head, since the soldier was 
then lifting it up to protect the area around it, and it pierced the 
helmet and scraped the flesh.’ 


?? Kinnamos, Epitome Rerum ab Ioanne et Manuele Comnenis Gestarum (pp. 111- 
13 ed. Meineke); Brand 1976:89-90. For the depiction of Manuel I as a brave and 
mighty military emperor by Kinnamos, see Ljubarski 2000. 

4 Choniates, Historia (p. 92 ed. Van Dieten); Magoulias 1984:54. 

^! Kinnamos Epitome Rerum ab Ioanne et Manuele Comnenis Gestarum (p. 159-60 
ed. Meineke). 
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Apart from the aforementioned duel between Manuel I and Bagyon, 
Choniates included in his work one more example of single combat. 
Describing the campaign of John II Komnenos (1118-1143) in Kilikia in 
1138, Choniates provides a lengthy account of the duel between 
Constantine, who was an Armenian noble, and the Byzantine soldier 
Eustratios. Constantine was the head of the fortress of Baka which was 
besieged by John II. Choniates remarks that he excelled in all the attributes 
of bravery and incited the locals to fight against the Byzantines. He 
repeatedly appeared on the walls and insulted the emperor's family. John II 
ordered his officers to find a soldier to face him. This soldier was 
Eustratios, who was given a large shield and challenged Constantine to 
single combat. As Choniates writes: 


The huge and courageous warrior hurled himself at Eustratios like a 
tornado whirling in thunder and lightning or a mountain-bred 
gazelle leaping over the brush, thrusting in front of him a white 
shield equal in all sizes, with a cross incised in the centre. Bracing his 
sword-wielding right hand, and forthwith striking the shield 
obliquely and raining blows on the Macedonian in raging madness, 
he expected at any moment to inflict grave injury on the man. The 
emperor despaired, for he was certain that the Macedonian would 
die a violent death. Against the roaring onrush of Constantine’s 
attack, the Romans shouted out their encouragement and urged 
Eustratios to strike back, but although he raised his arm often as if 
to deliver a blow against his opponent, to everyone’s surprise he 
would then hold back; it was as if some spiteful sorcerer restrained 
his right hand from delivery of the blow, rendering him incapable of 
every action. Finally, after much vacillation, the Macedonian 
brought down his sword mightily and split Constantine’s great and 
veritable Hectorian shield in two. The Romans shouted out in great 
amazement.” 


This is an organised duel the aim of which, however, was not to determine 
the outcome of the conflict. Nevertheless, the impact of the result of this 
engagement on the morale of the opposing armies should not be under- 
estimated. Choniates’ reference to the Hectorian shield of the Armenian 
nobleman Constantine, meant to emphasise his impressive posture, shows 
that his description of the aforementioned organised duel between the two 
soldiers was inspired by the Iliad of Homer.” It has been argued that the 
large shield was used by Homeric warriors as a means to display their 


4? Choniates, Historia (p. 23-24 ed. Van Dieten); Magoulias 1984:14-15. 
8 For the use of Homer in Choniates, see Maisano 2000. 
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physical strength." In the same way, Choniates depicts large shields as 
evidence of manliness. Describing the Byzantine campaign in Egypt in 
1169, he remarks that the Byzantine general Andronikos Komnenos 
inspired his troops by stating, ‘we have our shields, which are not held 


easily by men (for they are superior to Aias’ shield of sevenfold bull’s 
hide). 


George Akropolites 


Single combat was not unknown in late Byzantium. George Akropolites 
was a high-ranking official in the courts of Theodore II Laskaris (1254- 
1258) and Michael VIII Palaiologos (1259-1282). His History is the main 
source for the history of the empire of Nicaea (1204-1261), which was 
established in the aftermath of the capture of Constantinople by the 
armies of the Fourth Crusade in 1204. Akropolites describes how the 
emperor Theodore I Laskaris (1204-1221) fought against the Seljuk sultan 
Kaikhusraw I at the battle of Antioch-on-the-Maeander in 1211. Akro- 
polites relates that the sultan, ‘being confident in the strength of his body, 
was seeking to find the emperor in person.’ When the sultan approached 
Laskaris, he inflicted a powerful blow on him. The Nicaean emperor fell 
from his horse. While Kaikhusraw I was ordering his troops to seize him, 
Theodore I stood up, took his sword and struck the sultan's horse, 'and', as 
Akropolites writes, 'so the sultan was thrown down, as if from a tower, 
and suddenly his head was cut off, although neither the emperor nor any 
of those who were with the emperor knew by whom he had been 
decapitated.”° The death of the sultan resulted in the retreat of the Seljuk 
army and to an unexpected victory for the Nicaeans. 

Akropolites language in describing Kaikhusraw I's death differs from 
the language he uses in the rest of his work. This reflects his reliance on 
another source which has not come down to us." It is likely that this 
source was imperial dispatches and letters compiled by the court and sent 
to various recipients informing them about the emperor's victories and 
promoting his heroics. The existence of such dispatches during the reign of 
Theodore I is confirmed by the ruler of the Latin Empire of Constanti- 
nople, Henry of Flanders. In a letter he wrote in January 1212, which was 
addressed to all his friends, he remarked that after his victory against the 
Seljuks, Theodore I sent letters to the 'Greek provinces announcing his 
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victory and declaring that the he would liberate the whole of Greece from 
the Latin dogs." The promotion of the duel between the Nicaean emperor 
and the Seljuk sultan is compatible with the prevalence of a militaristic 
ideology under Theodore I. Under Theodore I, the image of the emperor as 
a dedicated warrior was amplified to the extreme." In imperial propa- 
ganda Theodore I is portrayed as a dedicated warrior who takes risks in 
battle and attacks the enemy first, before his soldiers, thus setting a 
courageous example for his troops.”’ 

Akropolites also reports another type of single combat, the trial by 
duel. In his description of the trial for treason of Michael Palaiologos in 
1253, Akropolites gives an account of the conversation between two 
unidentified individuals, whose contradictory statements were resolved in 
a judicial duel. As Akropolites reports, ‘a military proof was prepared for 
them and 'both men were armed, entered the arena, engaged with each 
other, and the accused was defeated; he was thrown from his horse, while 
the accuser took the victory.?' The origin of the idea of a trial by duel has 
been the subject of a debate. Some claim that it is a Western European 
influence and others that it originates in Roman law.” Nevertheless, 
Akropolites' account of the duel is reminiscent of a joust and therefore the 
manner in which the trial by duel was conducted may be seen as an 
indication of the influence of Western European chivalric practices. 


John VI Kantakouzenos 


The emperor and author John VI Kantakouzenos (1347-1354), whose 
work covers roughly the period 1320-1362, refers to a duel between the 
emperor Andronikos III (1328-1341) and the Bulgarian ruler Michael 
Šišman, which was never fought. Kantakouzenos reports that in 1323, 
shortly after the end of the first phase of the civil war between Andro- 
nikos II Palaiologos (1282-1328) and his grandson Andronikos III (1328- 
1341), which was fought intermittently from 1321 until 1328, the Bul- 
garian ruler Michael Si&man raided Byzantine possessions in Thrace. The 
raid did not cause any serious damage because special care had been taken 
beforehand and the farmers were protected inside fortresses and cities.” 
However, wishing to promote the military profile of Andronikos III, 
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Kantakouzenos writes that the emperor challenged the Bulgarian ruler to a 
duel Michael Šišman did not accept the challenge, saying that the 
blacksmith who picks up a hot iron with his hands instead of pincers 
would be stupid. He himself would be ridiculed by the Bulgarians if he 
risked not his large and strong army, but his own body.” The response of 
the Bulgarian ruler, as reported by Kantakouzenos, aimed at portraying 
him as someone who lacked Andronikos III's daring spirit and courage. It is 
highly likely that Andronikos III never challenged the Bulgarian emperor 
to single combat, and that the whole episode is Kantakouzenos' fabrica- 
tion, the aim of which was to emphasise Andronikos III’s profile as a 
dedicated warrior, who was determined to restore the military strength 
and prestige of the empire.” 


Aristocratic notions of heroism and military theory 


The use of single combat by historians to extol the martial virtues of the 
protagonists in their work raises the question of the conflict between 
aristocratic notions of heroism, which dictated that a general risk his life 
on the field, and military theory, which did not favour the personal partici- 
pation of the leader in battle? Following the sixth-century Strategikon of 
Maurice, the tenth-century Taktika of Leo VI remarked that hand-to-hand 
fighting with the enemy was the role of the soldier, not of the general. The 
general is expected to make all the proper arrangements and station 
himself in a suitable location from where he could observe his troops." 
Anna Komnene extols her fathers heroic achievements on the field. 
However, describing an encounter with the Cumans, she avoids praising 
him for his victory in a single combat against an enemy warrior. She 
remarks that on that occasion Alexios I showed himself to be more of a 
soldier than a general.” In another part of her work Anna comments that 
the prime virtue of the emperor is the ability to win a victory without 
incurring danger, and that it has always seemed best to devise some crafty 
strategic manoeuvre in the course of the battle.” Similarly, although he 
promoted Manuel I's image as a daring soldier, Kinnamos does not always 
approve of the emperor's boldness. For instance, in his account of Manuel 
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Is boldness during his return march from Ikonion in 1146, Kinnamos 
relates that he did not consider what the emperor did among things 
worthy of commendation.” Nevertheless, the promotion of cautious 
tactics does not necessarily contradict the virtues of courage and valour. 
Instead, they indicate the good judgment and ability of commanders to 
devise the proper course of action. 

It is evident that not every general followed these principles. The fate 
of the patrikios Leo, who was the commander of Adrianople in 921, 
reflects the clash between Byzantine theoretical concepts of generalship 
and aristocratic notions of heroism. Though he was widely known as 
'Moroleon' (foolish Leon), Theophanes Continuatus considers the name 
‘Thymoleon’ (courageous Leo) more appropriate, emphasising that Leo 
had often exhibited bravery against the Bulgarians.°' While Skylitzes relied 
on Theophanes Continuatus to describe the siege of Adrianople by the 
Bulgarians, he focused on the name 'Moroleon'. He explains this by stating 
that Leo earned the moniker ‘on account of his rash impetuosity in battle.’ 
Skylitzes relates that Leo occasionally opened the gates of Andrianople and 
launched irresistible onslaughts against the enemy."^ Leo's nicknames show 
that his conduct was met with admiration and disapproval in equal 
measure. 

The conflict between reckless heroism and military theory was not 
something new in Byzantium. In Classical Greece, military theorists who 
advocated military trickery clashed with those who viewed guile with 
contempt.” Both ideals stemmed from Homer who presented examples of 
heroic action as paradigms of education. Achilles symbolised the ideal 
warrior who advocated physical force and open battle, while Odysseus 
favoured cunning fighting techniques and stratagems.” This tension was 
intensified in the Hellenistic period as rulers were judged by their martial 
prowess, while generals were expected to fight in person, and Alexander 
the Great was influenced in his bold behaviour by Homeric ideals.” 
Furthermore, single combat was characteristic of the Roman military 
culture. For instance, Polybius, though critical of commanders who 
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endangered their lives in combat, admired individuals who embraced such 
. 4 66 
risks. 


Homer as source 


To understand the accounts of single combat in Byzantium it is necessary 
to briefly examine the sources which provided Byzantine authors with 
literary models. As has been indicated, Homeric references and allusions 
abound in the histories of the period and the heroic climate in the middle 
of the Byzantine period favoured an epic revival.°’ The renewed interest in 
Homer became more apparent in the Komnenian period when Byzantine 
literature produced paraphrases and commentaries on the Odyssey and the 
Iliad** Consequently, it is not surprising that Anna Komnene, Nikephoros 
Bryennios and Niketas Choniates make numerous references to Homer. 
Homer provided models of how commanders would be portrayed and 
how historians would describe battles. His accounts of battle focus on 
struggles of prominent individuals and not on the general scope of the 
battle. These descriptions underline the heroic ethos on display and 
provide the model for descriptions of single combat in Byzantium.” 

In addition, the Old Testament, which together with Homer was 
essential reading for educated Byzantines, influenced Byzantine concepts 
about single combat. Writing towards the end of the 11th century, 
Kekaumenos advised soldiers to read books of the Church and argued that 
the Old Testament is made up of stories of strategy." The single combat 
between David and Goliath must have provided a model for Byzantine 
historians. This was an organised monomachy, the aim of which was to 
determine the outcome of the battle, and which shares many similarities 
with Homeric single combats. It should not be forgotten that David, who 
appears to have engaged in a few more single combats against the 
Philistines, served as a model ruler for Byzantine emperors.” 
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Contemporary literary sources 


Contemporary literary developments should, moreover, be taken into 
account. Descriptions of duels that extol martial virtues feature promi- 
nently in the epic poem of Digenes Akritas. This had its origins in oral 
tales that were disseminated in the eastern frontier in the late 9th century 
and were written up to a single work around 1100." Digenes Akritas 
embodies the aristocratic qualities of the period. It has been argued that 
Byzantine epic inspired the Komnenian military ideal and that there was a 
‘common ground of epic’, which Digenes Akritas shared with the works of 
Nikephoros Bryennios and Anna Komnene.” In addition, the available 
sources indicate the existence of biographical works which celebrated the 
military achievements of members of the military aristocracy. Allusions to 
such works can be found in surviving narrative histories. Theophanes 
Continuatus refers to a work compiled by a certain Manuel which 
celebrated the deeds of John Kourkouas who was the leading Byzantine 
general under Romanos I Lekapenos. The Historia Syntomos, which is 
attributed to Michael Psellos, reports the existence of writings which 
celebrated the achievements of Nikephoros I Phokas as a military 
commander.” It is also highly likely that John Skylitzes used a biographical 
work of the prominent mid-eleventh-century general Katakalon 
Kekaumenos.'? 

Modern scholars suggest that hagiography, which, since the 9th century 
was becoming increasingly secular in character, exerted a strong influence 
on these texts." In the middle-Byzantine period military commanders 
from Anatolia adopted military saints as protectors, and St Theodore Tiron 
became, effectively, the protector of armies in Anatolia.” Furthermore, 
mid-Byzantine hagiography saw significant developments which are related 
to the heroic ethos of Byzantine aristocracy and to the concept of single 
combat. In Late Antique hagiography, dragon-slaying stories were minor 
miracles. However, after the 9th century, when the ‘Saints’ Lives were 
rewritten, the fight against the dragon was given more attention and its 
defeat became a new focal point of the stories.” Theodore Tiron was a 
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dragon-slayer.*° It seems safe to conclude that there is a relation between 
the increasing importance of the dragon-slaying stories in Byzantine hagio- 
graphy and the increasing appearances of single combat in Byzantine 
historiography. The image of the saint who kills the dragon could have 
served as a model to generals who promoted their exploits on the 
battlefield. 

Furthermore, the influence of Western European military ideals, which 
promoted the cult of martial virtues and heroic individualism, should not 
be underestimated. Manuel I Komnenos has been identified as the ‘wester- 
nizing Byzantine par excellence’ who, probably, aspired to the ideals of the 
westerners who served in his court.’ He was also known to have been 
inspired by chivalric ideas and practices which promoted martial virtues, 
and to have participated in jousts.*’ It cannot be excluded that Western 
military ideals influenced the Byzantines before Manuel I, and it might not 
be a coincidence that some of the aforementioned accounts of single 
combat involved Western European military leaders who served in the 
Byzantine army. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, the increasing appearance of accounts of single combat in 
Byzantine historiography is strongly connected with the rise of the military 
aristocracy in the 9th and 10th centuries. Descriptions of single combat 
cannot be seen as reliable sources from which to reconstruct the course of 
battles. Nonetheless, they enabled Byzantine historians to promote the 
military virtues of their heroes and reflect the development of a military 
ideology which emphasised heroic individualism. These accounts highlight 
the conflict between aristocratic ethos, which promoted the idea that the 
commander should partake in the battle and risk his life, and theoretical 
Byzantine concepts of generalship which dictated that the general should 
direct the battle from a safe distance. Both attitudes were equally praised 
and criticised by Byzantine authors. Given that it remained one of the 
most important readings of educated Byzantines, it is not surprising that 
Homeric epic provided the model for the Byzantine descriptions of single 
combat. However, Homer was not the only factor that influenced 
Byzantine historians. The Old Testament and the ideals of Davidic king- 
ship must have influenced the military ideals of the Byzantine élite again 
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and, consequently, the manner in which its members promoted their 
military deeds. Moreover, contemporary literary developments such as the 
epic of Digenes and biographies narrating the exploits of prominent 
generals provided historians with material with which to compile accounts 


of duels. 
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